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Re VE illon This Strahan design, No. 6649, is a copy 


of an old Reveillon paper, named after Jean-Baptiste Reveillon 


(1752 to 1792), whose wallpaper factory was one of the first to 
fall prey to the French Revolution. It characterizes the Direc- 


toire period in its transition of design—combining the delicate 


scroll of Louis XVI with the revival of the classic panel. An 


excellent illustration of Strahan superior workmanship. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


Established 1886 . . . Chelsea, Massachusetts 


New York Showroom Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 6 North Michigan Avenue 
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ADY¥ERTISING PAGES BHO 


“You will find it at Vanleigh’s” is the consensus of those 
who have seen our new Fall Line which stresses 18th 


Century Reproductions and Swedish Modern. 
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Metropolitan Distributors ir : Vandeigh’ Furniture. Co.: Inc. 


of i HACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
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LANDSTROM FURNITURE 115 West 40th Shouts, New York 
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: Old home renovated as a small 
Striking contrasts are 
ivdllg,cterra cotta curtains and black accents. 
PhotosVan Nes-De Vos. 
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FACT AND AUGUST, 1938 
COMMENT 


THIS ee LL that glitters is not gold!” 
“SWEDISH Neither is all that is modern 
MODERN” Swedish! Unquestionably, Sweden has 

added some very valuable contributions 
to the school of contemporary design. But the Swedes 
would be the first ones to disown much for which they 
are blamed. Not that all of the so-called “Swedish 
Modern” is badly designed, though some of it is below 
par, but actually all of this inspiration didn’t emanate 
from that Nordic land. 

Sweden learned the methods of :modernism from 
Germany and then expressed them in forms befitting 
her national character. Her designers’ caught the mes- 
sage that modern industrialism had to offer and their 
understanding cultivated popular acceptance for mod- 
ern art in that country. 

That same understanding must take root in America 
before the modern will be equally aecepted by our 
people. As long as we continue to reproduce prototypes 
of other people’s art expressions, just so long will we 
entirely miss the point of a living contemporary art. 
At present, this is the greatest challenge for the 
American designer and decorator—fostering a school 
of American modern. 

It is, indeed, a deserving tribute to Sweden that she 
should be employed as the vehicle to popularize the 
inevitable progress of modern art in America. But to 
carry the tribute too far would defeat its own purpose. 
Of the*good, honest contemporary design that is the 
work of American artists why can’t it be known as 
“American Modern”? —Tue Eprror 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE 


REVEALING AN INDICTMENT AND PROPHESY 
ABOUT ARCHITECTURE MADE 90 YEARS AGO. 


By Waller Freeman 


EDITORIAL NOTE: In reading Miss Freeman’s interesting article on Pickett new 

and his prophetic vision we are reminded of the young student in Paris who have 

proposed, as he believed, an entirely new subject for his thesis. His professor over. 

listened gravely and said, ““Mon eleve, vous avez des idees neuves et des idees such 

juste, mais vos idees neuves ne sont pas justes et vos idees justes ne sont pas tion: 

neuves.”” We are continually making new discoveries which in principle have chim 

been known for generations. neys 
No great period | cant 

of architecture has func 

ever been the result P 

of individual effort the 

and no style has \ not 

ever been produced out 

which was not - 

founded upon that 

which went before. 

Development in the 

art of architecture 

has been a process 

of evolution with oc- 

casional throw- 

backs and occasion- 

al periods of rapid 

progress. That 

Pickett lived in the 

time of a throwback 

to the classic and 





Copyrighted, A ugqust 
1938, Waller Freeman. 


Ely Jacques Kahn, ‘ar- 
chitect. Interior of 
Longchamps _Restaur- 
ant illustrating Pick- 
ett’s contention that or- 
nament should empha- 
size structural parts. 
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that this was closely followed by a 
wave of romanticism does not mean 
there was no progress. This was the 
beginning of the industrial revolution 
in England which produced sweeping 
economic and social changes. These 
changes which were largely responsi- 
ble for the artistic instability of the 
time have made possible the wide 
choice of “Vulcanic”’ materials at our 
command today. 

It is our responsibility to use these 
new materials wisely and well. We 
have recently observed a tendency to 
overemphasize ““functionalism” to 
such a degree that it no longer func- 
tions and becomes quite as absurd as 
chimneys on a Greek temple. Chim- 
neys were at least symbolic of Vul- 
canic Architecture and certainly 
functional. 

Perhaps Pickett was so blinded by 
the throes of prophecy that he could 
not see that beneath the mask of an 
outworn age was much that was mod- 
ern and “fitted for real and tangible 
use.”—T. MERRILL PRENTICE, 
A.L.A. 


IN the early years of the nineteenth 
century, in the midst of the general 
reaction of the Romantic movement, 
when architects and designers were 
being distracted by the counter claims 
of the Gothic, emphasized by the 
Puseyites, and the still insistent cries 
of the Neo-Classicists, a man named 
William Vose Pickett struggled in 
vain for recognition. He was by way 
of being an architect, and all who 
came in contact with him realized at 
once that he was an erratic, a 
searcher after new gods,—in fact, a 
fool. He got nowhere at all with the 
Institute of British Architects, which 
is scarcely to be wondered at, when 
you consider some of his published 
statements. 


For he descanted at length upon 
“the circumstance, so humiliating in 


respect to art, of the whole civilized 
world being still, in the nineteenth 
century, almost exclusively engaged 
in the work of imitating and copying 
the productions of nations long ex- 
tinct, and the state and circum- 
stances of which in respect to climate, 
religion, government, and the general 
condition of society, were so widely 
different from our own. 

“We are still where Greece and 
Rome and Middle-aged Europe left 
us—with the exception, that in at- 
tempting to avoid the mere mechani- 
cal imitation of their productions, 
we are most lamentably, continuing to 
depart from the excellence to which 
they attained.” 

The man had obviously a knack for 
hitting the nail upon the sore thumb, 
—a thumb which has not altogether 
healed even today. It was inevitable 
in the end that he should appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and al- 
most as inevitable that the reply 
should be that—“it was not their 
duty or custom to encourage inven- 
tors.” 


History has proven that the fat 
little German woman did not have to 
expend any energy on that sort of 
encouragement. Inventions were ger- 
minating and multiplying like mush- 
rooms on a moist night in August. 
No matter how much the conserva- 
tives, terrified at the seething roar of 
a new age, tightened the reins of con- 
ventional order, the ground was be- 
ing swept from under their feet by 
the discoveries of the times. 

But the flood was too great to 
move rapidly, and Pickett saw little 
hope of influencing the great compla- 
cent middle classes, in their newly ac- 
quired comfort. He came at last to 
publishing a small volume. And in 
this he tried to make plain some of 
the salient features of what he far- 
seeingly called a New System of 
Architecture. The little book made its 
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appearance in 1845. Pickett was 
pleading for a metallurgic architec- 
ture. Pointing out the reasons for 
the use first of wood and then of 
stone in the architectures of the past, 
he went on to emphasize the modern 
development of iron and the various 
metals, making them the obvious ma- 
terial for the new system. 

It is true, as he himself admits, 
that a few adventurous spirits were 
found to defend the new order, or at 
least to disparage the old. A Mr. 
Kolb, who appears to have been a 
famous traveler in those days, writ- 
ing in 1842, comments on the preva- 
lence of Gothic and Classic imitation, 
—“Are no different forms and shapes 
to spring out of the ground, and 
brain of men? If we cannot conceive 
any such new form, that is no sign 
that such a conception can never 
start into life. The Greeks, in their 
time, could have had no idea of a 
Gothic tower, and the beauty of a 
Gothic cathedral.” 

More than this, one member of the 


Institute of British Architects was 
actually found of sufficient breadth of 
mind to grasp the conditions, and to 
point out that the new materials were 
at hand and the new demands, and 
only the imagination of the builders 
was lacking. “In the real adaptation 
of cast iron to Architecture as an 
art, we are much where the Dorians 
were, when they had placed four 
trunks of trees in a row, with a tile 
upon each. There the Doric order 
might have remained, had the Dorians 
been of our stamp, and there it would 
have remained had trunks of trees in- 
stead of cast iron been first used in 
construction in our time.” 

This architect, presumably a man 
in good standing in his profession, 
had the knowledge to point out that 
“after sixty years of experience, 
under circumstances through which a 
new and original style of architecture 
might have been developed, we are 
still where the Romans may have 
been when they built their Cloaca 
Maxima.” He had the knowledge and 


Holkham, residence of Lord Leicester. Pickett charged that the consistent and 
necessary introduction of chimneys in the English adaptations of the Classic 
was both anachronistic and ludicrous. 
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Palais de Roi, Brussels, a structure, built hundreds of years before Pickett’s time, 
employs the functional principles disregarded in his era but which he advocated and 
prophesied. Photo, copyright by Publishers Photo Service. 


the breadth of vision to 
write, but unfortunately he 
had not the courage to sign 
his name. 

How long indeed Pickett 
has had to wait to see his 
recommendations put into 
use would no doubt have dis- 
couraged him past printing 
his theories at all. Due to a 
general idiosyncracy of the 
human body, most of his 
waiting since the middle of 

(Continued on page 41) 


William and Geoffrey Platt, ar- 
chitects, Steuben Bldg., N. Y. 
Pickett predicted greater facili- 
ties for admission of light 
through the extensive use of 
glass and interstitial metallic 
form, 
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STYLE HIGHLIGHTS 


SELECTED HERE AND THERE 


By Helen S. Bruno 





This ruby cased 
glass lamp with 
white clair de lune 
shade trimmed with 
white and ruby 
maroon satin bind- 
ing is from Paul 
Hanson Co. 


Leather game room 
screen depicting 
the marriage of 
the Jack of Spades 
and the Queen of 
Diamonds. De- 
signed in striking 
colors by Walter 
T. Daub of the 
Studio of Decora- 
tion. 
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Left, two hand woven fabrics by 
Dorothy Liebes. The Baroque loop in 
yellow is formed by introducing extra 
warp threads through the face. The 
embroidered vine effect at the right 
is enlivened with rock crystals, 
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Above, rural scenic paper in mulberry 
on cream ground with diamond lattice 
in white, Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma Wall Paper 
Co. Below, “Nineteenth Century Clas- 
sic” made from the original found in 
an old Greek Revival House in the 
Mohawk Valley. Jones & Erwin, Inc. 
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Twisted tubes of clear crystal, mounted 
on gold, silver or satin chrome base 
form this cheerful lamp for the boudoir 
dressing table or the commode by 
Orrefors Glass. The shade is of im- 


ported gold and white striped Jacquard 
silk. 





QUALITY AND 
THE CONSUMER 


By Wesley Aves* 


W: in the business of making 
good furniture have arrived at the 
point where the words “quality”, 
“choice” and “fine” almost create 
a feeling of sheer aversion. Why? 
—hbecause we fear that the im- 
proper and indiscriminate use of 
Muntin glass doors in which each small pane these laudatory adjectives has cre- 
rig a oe are visible indi- ated a wrong impression in the 
sik a il re mind of the consumer, to the detri- 
ment of our own products. Yet the 
words themselves are correct enough, only the inference which has been placed 
upon them is wrong. 

What is the effect of all this upon the consumer? Does the consumer really 
want to know about quality in furniture? To answer the second question 
first—yes, definitely. The rapid growth of consumer research groups, the 
numerous women’s clubs devoted to the study of home making in all its phases, 
and the oversubscribed lecture courses being conducted in department stores 
throughout the country, are proof enough of that. The questions discussed 
in these various activities prove that this growth of interest is due in some 
large degree to a confused conception of what those widely used adjectives 
represent in terms of real worth. 

Perhaps no other industry offers such a fertile field for remunerative edu- 
‘ational work as that of home-making; which, incidentally is one of the 
world’s largest and in which the furniture division plays such an important 
role. The average family is keenly interested in everything that may be ac- 
cepted as evidence of a high standard of living and culture, yet too often has 
unwittingly neglected what actually is most essential to both—the home itself. 

May we not blame ourselves for this oversight? Have we not watched other 
industries create a desire for their products and build up glamour round 
them—while we have taken ours for granted? 


_* Manager of The Manor House New York showroom and originator and manager of the First National 
Exposition of Quality Home Furnishings. 
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Well fitted doors, properly dovetailed, mov- 
ing smoothly in solidly framed compart- 
ments are telltale indications of quality con- 


struction. 


There is really no substitute 
for graceful form and correct 
proportions. 


Fine carving will do 
much. to awaken the 
consumer to the general 
beauty and quality of 
any piece. 


There are few businesses with such a founda- 
tion of human interest and which are so depen- 
dent upon appreciation as that of making and 
selling furniture. Its history parallels the 
growth of civilization ; its development, the joy 
of pleasant living. If we tell our story in the 
right way we can convince Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica that a choice piece of cabinet work gives a 
more lasting satisfaction than the latest devel- 
opment of the plumbers’ art; that a pleasant 
tasteful room is better indication of a standard 
of living than an expensive car; and that the 
cultural effect of a fine home is an achievement 
worth striving for quite as much as daughter’s 
pursuit of the social graces. 

How shall we go about telling this story? 
Should we be technical and tell all about the 
mechanics of furniture making? I doubt whether 
that would be the right way. After all most of 
the furniture buying is done by women, most of 
whom cannot and do not want to retain a lot 
of technical data. But they do want a yardstick 
for quality that can (Continued on page 67) 
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1, Middlebury 
bench, Nahon Co. 


2, Canterbury ma- 
hogany lamp table, 
Company of Mas- 
ter Craftsmen. 


3, Sheraton window 
table which may 
also be used as 
sofa or powder 
table, Wood §& 
Hogan, Inc. 


4, backgammon or 
checker table of 
crotched mahog- 
any, Cassard 
Romano Co. 


5, Cisterna love 
seat in Chippendal : 
manner, Palmer & 
Embury Mfg. Co. 


6, mahogany shield 
back chair, West- 
minster House. 


7, Louis XV Prov- 
incial walnut com- 
mode and cherry 
wood Rafraichis 
soir. Chair with 
beechwood, 
frame, Jacques 
Bodart, Ine. 


8, desk of Queen 
Anne influence, Al- 
bano Co. 


9, mahogany ped- 
estal table, Peter 
Engel, Inc. 


10, hand painted 
French commode, 
Lloyd Furn. Fac- 
tories. 


11, French Prov- 
incial wing” chair, 
Barnard & Sim- 
onds. 


12, combination 
book rack and end 
table, Trevor HE. 
Hodges, ‘Ltd. 
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1, quilted bed, Hale Furn. Co. 2, Georgian breakfront 
secretary cabinet, Big Rapids Furn. Co. 3, hand 
painted lacquer cabinet, Peter Engel, Inc. 4, Louis 

XV loveseat, Century Furn. Co. 5, Louis XV 

living room grouping, Brunovan, Ine. 
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6, Sheraton dining 
table with chairs, Old 
Colony Furn. Co. 7, 
late XVIII Century Eng- 
lish desk bookcase group of 
mahogany with satinwood inlay, 
Tomlinson of High Point. 8, Adam 
console table, Deutsch-Emmett, Inc. 9. 
satinwood and decorated bedroom suite, 
Shaw Furn. Co. 10, Georgian double leaf 
console table, Allied Furn. Products. 














1, Stratford upholstered divan with 
solid Honduras mahogany frame, 
Georgian Furn. Co. 2, chifferobe in 
pickled cherry, Kittinger Co. 3, large 
Queen Anne wing chair covered in 
hand painted chintz, Meyer-Gunther- 
Martini, Inc. 4, Kenilworth bouffet 
tn Cuban mahogany, The Manor House. 
5, twin upholstery multi-cover wing 
chair, Chairs, Inc. 6, drop leaf table 
with two drawers, Edward Garrett, 
Inc. 7, mahogany divan & table, 
Charak Furn, Co. 8, block front secre- 
tary, Westminster House. 9, large 
Louis XV divan, Baker Furn. Fac- 
tories. 10, Queen Anne nest of tables 
with glass top on larger, Richter Furn. 
Co. 11, Georgian desk and chair, New 
York Furn. Exhibit Corp. 








1, Regency vwiack and gold chair, 8. 
Cavallo. 2, Regency bench with pickled 
wood fringe, Furniture Specialties 
Corp. 3, French pickled pine sili 
upholstered boudoir chair, Leopold 
Colombo & Bro. 4, Georgian mahogany 
dresser, Albert M. Eisenberg, Inc. 5, 
French Provincial bed finished in old 
butternut color, H. Herrmann Furn. 
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In The 
Contemporary 


Manner 


1, Swedish Modern group in 
bleached mahogany, A. H. 
Stiehl Furn. Co. 


2, Swedish Modern bedroom 
group manufactured by the 
Landstrom Furn. Co. and 
distributed by the Vanleigh 
Furn. Co. 


3, Circular settee painted 
white and covered with 
areen leather, Dunbar Furn. 


Co. 


4, Bleached walnut bookcase 
and natural walnut chair 
upholstered in red and 
white, New Mode Furn. Co., 
Ine. 


5, Curio or bookstand with 
cane back, Zangerle § 


Peterson. 
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This page 

1, twin beds and 
night table of 
myrtle burl in- 
laid with walnut, 
Henry Fuldner & 
Sons. 2, pair of 
chairs with alter- 
nating color 
scheme of uphol- 
stery and trim- 
ming, Ketchem 
§& Rothschild. 3, 
living room 
grouping, wphol- 
stered pieces, 
John Stuart, Inc., 
case goods, John 
Widdicomb Co. 


Opposite page 
1, Grayson uphol- 
stered chair, Ma- 
son Art, Inc. 2, 
upholstered wing 
chair, Robert W. 
Irwin Co., Inc. 3, 
blond maple 
chair, upholstered 
in red leather, M. 
Mittman. 4, wal- 
nut chair covered 
in chenille with 
button trim, Con- 
tempo Shops. 5, 
sectional sofa and 
corner bookcase, 
Otis Products, 
Inc. 6, combina- 
tion upholstered 
and cane chair, 
Thonet Bros., Inc. 
7, dining room 
grouping, John 
Stuart, Inc. 
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Dorchester, one of the Town House rugs by Karastan Rug 

Mills. This design is based on a modern English pattern ‘with 

a beige and white design on a medium blue ground. Grosfeld 
House, sole distributors. 


AT THE FLOOR COVERING OPENING 


LOOR covering, the foundation of every decorative scheme, too often suf- 

fers the same belated attention as Peck’s bad boy. Truly, the problem is 

apt to be quite neglected until it is too late to obtain the best results. Either 

it is extremely difficult to reconcile the proper type of rug or carpet to the 

already selected ensemble or else an emaciated budget collapses under the 

strain of attempting to supply the floor covering that really should be in- 
cluded. 

It is very curious how the average client will consider the selection of floor 
covering in so casual a manner, forgetting that this important background 
will make or mar the finest setting. 

The manufacturers have been doing their bit in educating the public in 
the importance of correct floor fabrics. Campaigns featuring “Room-Size”, 
“Floor-plan”, “Room Rite”, “Roomeasure”, etc., show how adequate size 
rugs make the room seem larger by leaving only a narrow strip of wood floor 
exposed. 

The great variety of sizes needed to satisfy this new trend brought about 
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the use of the borderless designed rug. This product is merely a figured 
broadloom obtainable in many widths. The borderless rug idea quickly caught 
the fancy of the manufacturer and swept the market. Today the bordered 
rug is like a fine old race horse which has been definitely scratched for another 


champion. 


Now in regard to these borderless rugs, the new market opening presented 
a shower of foliage patterns. A great variety of tree, shrub, and fern leaves 


1, Bessarabian hooked rug designed to simu- 
late the famous Russian Bessarabians of 
the past century, Masterkraft Guild Weav- 
ers; 2, Bundhar texture wilton broad- 
loom, Hardwick & Magee Co.; 3, New 
Delton wilton broadloom, Chas. P. 
Cochrane Co.; 4, Super Duluth 

hand tufted fabric, Klearflar 

Linen Looms; 5, Swedish 

texture in Fervak from 

the Stockholm 

group, Bigelow 

Sanford Car- 

pet Co. 





have fallen into Jacquard looms re- 
sulting in some very pleasing effects. 
Decorators, who are contract con- 
scious, will discover many interesting 
materials at their disposal for such 
work. 









































1, one of the Styl- re) 
ist Roomeasure al 
line, Hodges Car- ‘ 
pet Co.; 2, Anglo F 
worsted broadloom, r¢ 
M.J.Whittall Asso. - hs 
3, North Shore wit. , 
ton broadloom, Mo- ec 
hawk Carpet Mills; a 
4, combination nee- : 
dlepoint and hand- . 
embroidered wool 
rug, Roger Mullen. ce 
c 
Si 

The present craze for a certain Nordic Modern has not been overlooked by 
the carpet designers. Whether it be the “Stockholm Group”, “Swedish Burl” a 
or just plain “Swedish Modern” the selections present a sufficient variety to e 
answer the growing requirements of this trend. 

The increasing demand for plain and near plain broadlooms i is continuing a 
at full tilt. Of the new near plains is a “T'weedmoor” in 8 color effects and t 
85 standard sizes. This Scotch appearing fabric is of a special weave with h 
a nap of axminister height but woven as tight as a wilton. n 

Fine quality broadlooms are definitely the decorators’ favorite. One par- 


ticular quality manufactured by a large mill has 124 stock colors and others 
may be had on order. Some of these better broadlooms are washed, imparting  ! 
a soft rich glow. 

It is interesting to note how the demand for sheen fabrics is really the de- 
sire to maintain some of the qualities and appearance of the rich old Oriental. 
Industry, by means of a chemical wash, has produced a certain “patina” to 
fabrics which is normally acquired by years of seasoning. At first, only me- 
dium quality materials were subjected to this sheen “fixing”, but today the 


Floral fiqured broadloom from the 
Room-Rite line, Magee Carpet Co. 


very best qualities are being 
aged to order. 

A varied assortment of odd 
scatter rugs is making a bow 
this Fall. For the strictly con- 
temporary minded client 
“Skandia-Flax” or “Peasant- 
Weave” rugs will fit the bill. 
Where the decorator’s client is 
on the fence regarding period 
or modern styles needlepoint 
and hand-woven rugs are ideal. 
For the lover of antique sur- 
roundings new patterns in 
hand-hooked rugs have appear- 
ed—for instance, “Bessarabi- 
ans”, copies of the Bessarabi- 
ans of Russian origin. 

Coincident with the darker 
colors in wall paper, the floor 
coverings are showing the 
same color trend. 

Carved designs still hold the 
admiration of decorators gen- 
erally. 





Reproduction of Victorian carpet from Queen 
Alexandra's palace, London, Firth Carpet Co 


The entire carpet and rug industry at the present time seems to be in 
a state of transition as far as style and design are concerned. As most of 
the manufacturers are now turning out equally fine grade of fabric it will 
be largely through designing and styling that most of the progress will be 


made in the future. 


Ripple o’ 
Wheat 
broadloom in 
six decora- 
tive colors, 
A. & M. Ka- 
ragheusian. 
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ENTRE NOUS 


BY IMPERTINAX 


Single Blessedness?—In the en- 
trance foyer of P.E.D.A.C. there is 
a device which shows squares of va- 
rious colors and beside each plate is 
a slot. The unsuspecting visitor is 
asked to drop a counter of one color 
in the slot next to the present tint 
of her walls and another disc in the 
opening next to the color which she’d 
employ were she to redecorate. When 
they sprung it on me I was definitely 
annoyed to find that no reward in 
the way of a premium or mechanical 
music resulted from my trouble. Re- 
cently a lady from the hinterland 
was asked to perform on this device 
and the girl in charge suggested that 
she designate the colors of her master 
bedroom. The visitor answered with 
some asperity that, being a spinster, 
she had no master bedroom. 


Saccharine Please!—I suppose all 
of you boys and girls were “beyond” 
children when you were tiny tots and 
were so precocious and delicate that 
you received a minimum of the sound 
thwackings you so soundly deserved. 
Well—I always say, spare the rod 
and so is the tree inclined. Interior 
decorators as individuals and as a 
body or bodies do more slushing and 
carrying on about who is and who is 
not qualified to walk among the elect 
and, given their way, would no doubt, 
institute a caste system complete 
with forehead marks. They are, on 
the other hand, an uncommonly thin 
skinned tribe of whited sepulchres in- 
capable of bearing up under any sort 
of adverse criticism. Decorators love 
to think of their work as “art”— 
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very well—: The other arts; music, 
drama, painting and literature each 
have their more or less competent 
critics who praise or find fault (more 
often the latter) with the merchan- 
dise turned out by the artists. The 
virtuosos in turn come back at the 
critics every so often and there is a 
vastly entertaining hullabaloo in the 
public prints. Leaving all nonsense 
aside (for just a moment) decoration 
is but a step-sister of the fine arts 
although there is vastly more mile- 
age in the realm of writing about dec- 
oration than any other branch of 
aesthetic effort. Search through the 
consumer magazines devoted to dec- 
orating, the newspaper sections treat- 
ing the subject and the trade publica- 
tions and what do you find? Reams 
and volumes of praise and adulation 
but not one word of critical comment. 
The consumer magazines seem to have 
gone into intellectual bankruptcy 
and their editorial pages read like 
ill-disguised supplements to the ad- 
vertising sections. I cannot believe 
that intelligent people actually read 
and swallow this broccoli. They must 
just look at the pictures. How many 
of you premiere danseuses have suf- 
ficient confidence in your own genius 
to expose your work to honest criti- 
cism under the Queensberry rules (no 
innuendoes in the clinches)? Be hon- 
est now—not one of you. You’d all 
go rushing into your corners to sulk 
at the sound of the first gong and 
order your seconds to cancel your 
advertising contracts. 


Amusement Tax — The average 
57th St. girl is a jolly devil-may-care 
beauty who (Continued on page 64) 





PORTFOLIO OF CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS 











ROBERT FITCH SMITH, crchitect, A. I. A. Black and white 
marble floor, oyster white walls and ceiling, and aluminum grillework as 
seen in a Miami, Florida, residence. 
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MAURICE DURFRENE, Paris decorator. A dramatic settin 
mirrors. Hand-knotted rugs in brown and green on beige g 
mirrored cases contribute to the bril 
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vmatic setting composed in black and white enlivened with 
on beige ground soften the effect. Recessed lighted and 
to the brilliance of this interior. 
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JAMES MONT, decorator. Mr. Mont’s own apartment with 
Japanese grass in checker blocks on wall; fireplace finished in 
beach sand blown on paint, and dark green carpet. The couch is 
in beige and the shelf in black. Photo Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 
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ANNETTE D. SIEGEL, decorator. Duplex apartment in New 
York employing quartered oak furniture. The wall is in three 
tones of yellow, taken from the rough textured upholstery on 
divan, and the beige-yellow carpet. Photo, Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 
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PRR iSite amma. 


MARIANNA VON ALLESCH, decorator. Contemporary setting 

for French bedroom with an interesting color arrangement. Two walls in 

Copenhagen blue and two in champagne. Window curtains carry out 
same alternating color scheme. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


the past century has been done under ground. And more discouraging still, 
few know that he advanced these remarkable ideas at all. 

Since architecture is the scientific art which has resulted from Man’s ef- 
forts to protect himself from the elements, and provide a safe and comfortable 
setting for the developments of his mind and body, Pickett set out to solve 
enduring problems with the discoveries of his own age. He stated the needs 
of the race and then his recommendations, for supplying them. 

“The utilities requisite to be provided for in a new system of architecture, 
are, comfortable modifications of temperature, dryness, durability, cleanliness, 
and the absence of unhealthful and disagreeable odours: free admission of 
light, and general convenience and economy of space: security against fire, 
etc.: facilities in erection: and, if possible, for the removal of structures 
without the injury or destruction of their respective parts.” Certainly 
prophetic for 1845! 

Reading again the first requisites, we cannot help being struck by the 
mediaeval quality of the conditions that must still have prevailed in Pickett’s © 
England. For, barring Roman remains, the earliest buildings left in the 
British Isles are of Norman stone. These structures replaced the wooden 
Anglo-Saxon dwellings after the entry of the Normans, particularly after 
the returning Crusaders brought with them memories of Saracen castles in 
the Eastern countries. The home coming men were fighters, and quite logically 
laid the emphasis in their building upon safety rather than comfort. Thus the 
dwellings that followed in the Middle Ages took little thought of the inside, 
but left to their inhabitants a dark, damp, cold, ill smelling interior, arranged 
with no thought of fundamental privacy nor consideration of comfort except 
for the very few who stood at the top of the feudal system. On this founda- 
tion was superimposed the so-called English Renaissance, so justly pointed 
out to have been no renaissance at all, since something (Cont’d. on page 58) 
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Modern hollow 
structural 
bricks, predict- 
ed by Pickett 
for better pro- 
tection ftom 
heat and cold. 
Left, glass 
block, courtesy 
Pittsburgh- 
Corning Corp. : 
right, hollow 
National Fire- 
proofing Corp. 
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MUSIC MURAL-PAINTINGS 


By Henriette Reiss 


HERE is, I believe, a great future for music-murals amongst the music and 
art loving people in America. Outside of private homes there is a place 
for them in concert halls, and in the theatre for modern ballet decors. 
Abstractions in painting are nothing new but although many are interest- 
ing, fewer are beautiful. We have, however so much beautiful music that as 
basic subject matter it should bring forth fine results in the realm of painting. 
The reproductions on these pages are patterns taken from various compo- 
sitions, all different in type. No. 1, Handel-Brahms, variation, like most of 
the older type of classic music, more especially Bach and his school, is rather 
systematized in a geometrical manner. No. 2 by Tschaikowsky belongs to 
the romantic school, is freer in composition and less geometrical. Tschaikow- 
sky himself, typically 
Russian, borders on 
the oriental in his pat- 
terning. Wagner, No. ; 
3, whose music is pro- 
grammatic, builds up 
into something ‘ illus- 
trative, * very nearly 
three dimensional, at 
times almost sculptur- 
esque. | 
Patterns evoked by | 
music are more or less 
clearly defined in the 
minds of different in- 
dividuals. In the ma- 
jority of cases sugges- 
tions are merely evoked 
and those who see de- 
fined colours and pat- 
terns are in the minor- 
ity. Th's is, however, 
merely because most 
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1, geometrical pattern in- 
spired by Handel-Brahms’ 
variation and fugue. Photo, 
Evelyn Pitshke. 
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of us are at a stage where we 
are like children learning to 
read. In other words: if we 
consider ourselves as radios, 
our senses are the stations by 
which we receive the different 
wave-lengths that cause us 
either to see or hear. We have 
6 senses or stations (1) the 
sense of Sight, (2) Hearing, 
(3) Touch, (4) Taste, (5) 
Smell, and our sense of Intui- 
tion (6) whereby we register 
vibrations which are at a 
higher rate than those received 
by our other senses. We know 
how the blind partially replace 
their lack of sight by touch. 
And I have seen deaf and dumb 
children actually beat time and 
dance to music, getting 
rhythm through the sound vi- 
brations contacting various 
parts of their bodies, the feet 
(Continued on page 57 ) 


2, freer. composi- 
tion, bordering on 
Oriental from 
Tschaik owsky’s 
Symphony No. 5 in 
E Minor. ° Photo, 
Evelyn Pitshke. .. 


3, illustrative, al- 
most three dimen- 
sional design in- 
spired by Wagner’s 
“Gott erdammer- 
ung.” Photo, Eve- 
lyn Pitshke. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


Antefixae—Vertical ornamental blocks, 
usually of palm leaf de- 
sign, set on the eaves or 
cornice of a building to 
hide the overlapping tiles or 
other construction. Now 
they are often used purely 
as ornament. 





Apron—A plain or decorated piece of fin- 
ish placed below the sill or stool of a 
window to hide the rough unfinished edge 
of the plastering. Also, the main struc- 
tural rail under a table top that binds 
the legs together. 


Apse—Circular, rectangular, or multangu- 
ar termination of an edifice. It was first 
used in the early Roman basilicas as a 
tribunal for the judges. The apse became 
an important feature of the Romanesque 
and Gothic church architecture. 


Arabesque—A type of delicate and fan- 
ciful surface ornament employing leaves, 
vines or geometrical motifs. This style of 
ornament was widely employed by the 
Arabs as their religious teachings pre- 
vented them from representing the human 
or animal forms in art. Arabesques were 
often used by Renaissance artists, i.e, 
Raphael’s decoration of the Vatican 
Logia. This term, however, is sometimes 
indirectly used in reference to similar dec- 
oration of the Roman era. 





Areade—A _ series of arches supported 
by piers or columns, free standing or 
attached to a wall. If attached or en- 
gaged to a wall it is generally known as 
a Blind Arcade. 


Areh— An arrangement of building units 
over an opening which forms an arc so 
constructed as to hold together when sup- 
ported at the sides. An arch is usually 
composed of wedge-shaped units called 
voussours, the highest member being 
known as the keystone, and the lowest, or 
first wedge-shaped member on either side, 
known as the springer. The under surface 
of the arch is known as the soffit or in- 
trados, while the upper surface is called 
the extrados. The highest point of the 
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arch is called the crown or vertex. An 
arch may spring from columns, piers, or 
walls. (Illustrations of 35 different types 
of arches are shown on the opposite page.) 














Typical arch showing “S” springers, “V” 


voussoirs and “K” keystone. 


The origin of the arch has been attrib- 
uted to various schools of ancient archi- 
tecture. The Egyptians and Chinese were 
ar the first people to employ it. The 

abylonians used it in a limited way and 
the Greeks seemed to have disregarded 
it entirely if they were at all acquainted 
with it. The Romans were the first to 
exploit the arch and it became one of the 
= architectural features of their 

uildings. It was in Gothic times, how- 
ever, that the arch was .developed to its 
highest degree of efficiency. Skeleton stone 
Gothic cathedrals depended entirely upon 
a wonderfully designed system of arches 
to sustain the great weight of stone 
vaulted roofs and super-structures. 


Architrave— The 


eam or the lowest 
unit of an entabla- 
ture which _ rests 
Cirectly upon the 
capital of a column. 
It is usually unorna- wee 
mented and acts as 
an effective contrast 


between the richly 
ornamented frieze 
above and the capi- 


tals of the columns below. 














Architrave Cornice—\n entablature 


without a frieze, consisting only of an 
architrave and cornice, used where the 
full height of an entablature is not 
desired. 


Courtesy Note: Arches opposite page from 
“A History of Architecture” by Sir Banister 


Fletcher, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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COMPARATIVE ARCHES 


6 ROUNDHORSESHE 7 MOORISH 
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Sepia colored photomural depicting Southern landscapes 
by Evelyn Pitshke. 


SOUTHERN RESTAURANT IN NEW YORK 


L. was the aim of the architect in 
planning the renovation of the South- 
ern Restaurant in New York City to 
create an atmosphere to suit the 
business men of the neighborhood. 
This was achieved by using a simple 
and dignified architecture based on 
the quality of textures of the mate- 
rials rather than by frivolous archi- 
tectural forms. 

On the second floor are two dining 
rooms which had to be so designed as 
to make them an integral part of the 
existing premises. The walls in these 
rooms are covered with ribbon mahog- 
any wainscote of varied height com- 
plemented with photomurals, flesh col- 
ored mirrors, and Japanese wal! 
paper. The rear wall embodies struc- 
tural glass brick to hide the undesir- 
able view and still obtain the neces- 
sary light. The front windows are 
steel casements with clear glass. 
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The predominating decorative at- 
traction of the front room is sepia 
photomurals that line both the side 
walls. These murals are made up of 
composite scenes from the southland 
depicting moss covered woodlands 
and country estates. Thus a quiet, 


_restful atmosphere is successfully at- 


tained. 

The dining tables have stainless 
steel legs and micarta tops. 

All lighting is indirect and is part 
of the design of the whole interior. 
The ceilings house the lighting scheme 
in coves and are of sound absorbing 
materials containing integral color- 


ing. They also enclose the air condi- 


tioning ducts and outlets and form an 
insulator between the upper floor and 
the restaurant. 

All construction and decoration 
was designed and supervised by the 
architect, Simon B. Zelnik. 
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ix exclusive 
patterns woven in 
one demonstration 

sample unit for 
special dyeing! 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
No. 204770 
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e Six “in stock” patterns woven 
into one demonstration sample 
unit for economy of space and 
convenience in handling, each 
pattern stripe clearly identified 
by number, printed on back. 


¢ Demonstration length comes in 
white, 1% yards long, in half 
and full 50” widths. Full width 


: || costs $8.00, half width $4.00. 
- a Lar ¢ . ’ | © All white, pure silk: any of the 
“the Be eS six specially chosen textures can 


be dyed any shade perfectly. 
No linen, cotton or artificial fibre 
content. 


¢ DYEING (any shade) FREE OF 
CHARGE on any quantity of 5 


yards or more. Delivery within 
one week, 


¢ An innovation to assist you in 
getting extraordinary colorings 
and unlimited effects. 


© Patent applied for No. 204,770, 
protecting this specially woven 
demonstration sample unit as 
an exclusive Thorp product. 


J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


Established 1819 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 
TRIMMINGS * UPHOLSTERY LEATHERS 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
New York 
Boston « Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles 








ACTIVITIES 


Aw entire floor of the A. H. Stiehl 
Furniture Co. is being devoted to the 
display of their new Swedish Modern 
pieces. These include living, dining 
room and bedroom groups in har- 
mony in both pattern and finish yet 
with a variation from medium-light 
to middle tones for distinction and 
contrast. 


Overninc of the second national 
Glass Competition to architects, dec- 
orators, designers, home owners and 
builders is announced by the Pitts- 
burgh Glass Institute, the sponsors 
who are offering seventy-nine awards 
for the most original and distinc- 
tive use of glass in architecture, dec- 
oration and design. 

The competition, which will be con- 
ducted as it was last year by the 
Architectural Forum, calls for photo- 
graphs of executed designs, no draw- 
ings being required. It is stipulated 
that photographs of high quality are 
desired but that entries will be judged 
solely on the merit of design. A jury 
of seven prominent architects, deco- 
rators and designers will make the 
awards in five classifications, covering 
residences, commercial buildings, in- 
dustrial structures, public projects, 
and a general group embracing uses 
of glass not an integral part of con- 
struction such as home furnishings, 
etc. 
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IN BRIEF 


Thirty-nine distinctive glass medal- 
lions will be awarded to winners in 
the five classes. A grand prize of 
$1,000 will be awarded for the entry 
judged best of those submitted in the 
five classes and awards of $100 and 
$50 each, totaling $2,900 cash, will 
also be made in the different classes. 
Competitors may submit as many en- 
tries as they desire. The competition 
will close midnight, Nov. 1, 1938. 
Complete details are available from 
the Pittsburgh Glass Institute or the 
Architectural Forum. 


Tue Seventh National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition will be held at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts October 27- 
November 21. All works must be re- 
ceived on or before October 15th. Full 
conditions with prizes offered, etc., 
will be mailed out early in September. 

From this exhibition 100 pieces 
will be selected by the jury to be 
shown in the Decorative Arts Section 
of the Golden Gate Exposition. 


Announcement has been made of 
the first Southern New York and 
Connecticut Exposition of Interior 
Decorating to be held in Westchester 
County’s County Center in White 
Plains, N. Y., September 26 to Oc- 
tober 1, inclusive. The Exposition is 
designed to show the latest ideas in 
interior furnishings to the wealthy 
residents in nearby territory. 


New smartly 
styled divan re- 
cently added to 
the Mor-Lane 
Uph. Corp. 
Line. 
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DEFINITELY NEW AND SMART 
IN EITHER PERIOD OR MODERN INTERIORS 


18th Century Usnalies 
a ture anal haw ovles 


Decorators, dealers and their clients will find a satisfying answer to 

every decorative need in the display in our Venetian Corner. Furniture, 

mirrors, chandeliers and decorative accessories, arriving weekly from 
Pe abroad, make this collection one you should not miss. 


ohn widebti See 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


19 WEST 26th STREET e NEW YORK 
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FOR FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 





@ Every addition to our display 
of exclusive models _reflecis 


permanency of good design as 





well as of construction—qualities 
so important to the discerning dec- 
orator. You will find here signifi- 
cant examples of distinguished 
design, which exact the utmost of 


hand craftsmanship. , 


py 
corguan Sunita 0. FRC. 


DESIGNERS——-MANUFACTURERS 


FACTORY & SALESROOMS — 40-46 WEST 25th ST.. NEW YORK 


TRADITIONAL QUALITY FURNITURE—DISTINCTIVELY TAILORED 
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by 


Mittman 





An original model, created and 
executed by Mittman designers 
and craftsmen, for the Terrace 
Club, at the New York World's 
Fair. 


® Mittman’s special design service, in 
conjunction with the wide variety of 
period and modern upholstered pieces 
to be seen in our showrooms, will af- 
ford the decorator ample range for the 
selection of furniture to complement 
any interior scheme. Why not dis- 
cuss your problems with us? 


M. MITTMAN & CO., INC. 
316 East 53rd St., New York 


94 Portland Street 


Boston, Mass. 


MANUFA T RERS CUSTOM BUILT 
UPHOLSTERED Fi NITURE BEDDIN< 
STUDIC cot HES 
SINCE 1910 
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T ue entire sixth floor of 137 East 
57th St., N. Y., has been leased by 
Bruce Buttfield, Inc., interior archi- 
tects and decorators. 


Aw exhibition of modern rugs and 
textiles by Frances Miller was held 
at Guild Hall, Easthampton, L. L, 
July 20 to August 6th. 


I+ has been estimated by Frank Mc- 
Grath, director of the contract divi- 
sion at Irving & Casson, A. H. Dav- 
enport Co., New York and Boston 
decorators, that the new “Rex” 
translucent bakelite blinds will effect 
an economy of as much as forty per 
cent in electric light bills in cases 
where light is necessary and privacy 
desired during daylight hours. 


“V e.verex”, the sponge rubber ma- 
terial made by the Fabrikoid Division 
of the du Pont Co., has now been 
adopted as a double purpose summer 
rug, serving as a rug during the sum- 
mer months and remaining on the 
floor as a rug cushion when winter 
rugs are put in place. 


Tue upholstered furniture shown by 
the Mor-Lane Upholstery Corp. was 
designed by Philip Dishman. 


Tue Ashley Furniture Co., 29 E. 
32nd St., N. Y., manufacturers of 
hand tailored Living Room Furni- 
ture, now occupies the building that 
was once Canfield’s famous gaming 
establishment. Celebrities from every 
walk of life . . . the stage, society, 
politics, etc. . . . patronized this fa- 
mous establishment back in the days 
when the popular “Teddy” Roosevelt 
was New York’s Police Commissioner. 

Ashley has added replicas of the 
gaming devices, used in those days, 
that are of unusual interest . . . and 
which decorators are invited to 
come and see. . . along with the new 


Ashley exhibit. 
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Announcing 
A PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF 


TOMLINSON 
QUALITY FURNITURE 


especially adapted 

to the needs of the 

fine contract field 
Paaeepny, Hicu Point 


CONTRACTS DIVISION 


385 MADISON AVENUE 
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INVITATION TO Profit... 


@ There’s solid profit for the decorator in a visit to the PRM showrooms. It’s practically 
impossible to come away without a lot of floor-covering knowledge you never had before— 
useful, stimulating information that helps you to make a better and more original job of your 
next assignment @ One reason for it is the efficient modern display methods we have 
developed for showing a tremendous stock quickly—in the time you ordinarily spend 
| examining only a few items—with fabrics, colors and textures arranged for easy comparison. 
Another is the presence (besides all standard materials) of some new and exclusive PRM 
fabrics and designs you have probably not seen before. And still another is the unusual 
spirit of wholehearted cooperation you will find here . . . an honest policy of intelligent 
service, unobtrusively and freely offered whether you are in to purchase or just to browse 
e@ Whatever the reason, we find our friends in the trade returning more and more frequently, 
which pleases us no end. We’d feel even better if those who have yet to visit us would make 
it soon.. The location is convenient . . . the only string attached is a very friendly latch- 
string. Can’t you make it this week? 











PRIM ‘GOLDEN FLEECE” FLGDR COVERINGS 


DERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY - 136 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 
WESTERN OFFICE: 816 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Tue first approved and hall-marked 
Williamsburg wall papers will be pre- 
sented early in September by Katzen- 
bach & Warren, Inc., sole licensed 
manufacturer of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc., approved reproduction 
wall papers. 


Own or around September 15th Mr. 
Aaron Zacks will open a rug and 
drapery shop to be known as “Zacks” 
at 23 E. Washington St., Hagers- 
town, Md. Mr. Zacks, formerly with 
the S. P. Brown Co., will handle cur- 
tains, draperies, floor coverings, bed- 
ding, Venetian blinds, window shades, 
linens and slip covers. 


A cocxran party inaugurated the 
opening of the New York studio of 
Paul Bry, at 1 West 89th St., N. Y., 
on July 6th. Mr. Bry is known for 
his individual treatment of the mod- 
ern trend in decoration and his new 


studio has been very effectively 
handled. 














Tue Board of Directors of United 

Wall Paper Factories, Inc., at a 
meeting held in New York City, July 
22, elected Albert J. Browning of Chi- 
cago president of the Company. Mr. 


0A new season means 


new business for you. Milch Browning, formerly group merchan- 
Mirrors with a great deal of dise manager for Montgomery Ward 
& Company, assumed his new position 
August 1. 


pride present their new fall 
collection at unusually at- 
tractive prices. On exhibition 
at 


Tue annual summer Drapery Cut- 

ting School, conducted in New York 

by John W. Stephenson, member for 

many years of the Clifford & Lawton 

iin editorial staff and author of numer- 

D. Milch & Son, Inc. ous text books, has just come to a 

close after a two-weeks successful ses- 

238 BAST 40h ST., N. ¥. |sion. The fundamental principles of 

TEL. MURRAY HILL 2-2563 current drapery practice were ex- 

plained, and each member of the class 

designed, cut and made about twelve 
different miniature draperies. 

The class members were from the 


6 6 of6 ofS fC ofS ofS ofS of of $86 fe 8 following points: Chicago, Alton, IIL., 
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We will be pleased to furnish photos 


for your individual requirements. 
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THO 


UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 


@.::; charming Sheraton 
Sofa with reversible two-piece down 
cushion is one of a varied collection of 
THONET Creations covering every 


style and period —- including of course 
MODERN. 


Decorators find it a great help in the 
solution of their problems to see on one 
floor the whole gamut of styles from 
which to make their selections and to 
adapt a style which will best harmonize 
with their plans. 


THONET BROTHERS 


INC. 


33 EAST 47 ST + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Portsmouth, Ohio, Louisville, Union- 
town, Pa., Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Al- 
bany, Brooklyn, New York City, 
Omaha, Dover, Del., Amsterdam, New 
York, Upper Montclair, Nassau, The 
Bahamas, and Hamilton, Bermuda. 


News From The West Coast 


W uum Blake, representing the 
Harry F. Slater Company, of Los 
Angeles, has moved into larger quar- 
ters in the Western Furniture Mart, 
San Francisco, Calif., the new space 
being between the display rooms of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co. and the 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co. 
Mr. Blake is now also handling the 
lines of the Los Angeles Decorators 
Supply. 


F’. Exvon Baldauf, Shvere Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., has arranged 
to decorate an ideal room for a bache- 
lor as a part of the decorative arts 
exhibit at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. This honor was 
won in a competition conducted by 
the Northern California Chapter of 
the A.I.D., which he has served as 
president for several terms. 


Tue antique shop of J. D. South, 
2124 Union St., San Francisco, 
Calif., has been taken over by Akers 
& Petersen. 


Sraxroy W. Allison has opened an 
interior decorating studio at 421 5S. 
E. 11th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


A suop featuring rugs, quilts, hang- 
ings and pottery has been opened at 
845 Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, 
Calif., by O. L. Collins. 


Suererp Vogelsang, well known 
Eastern designer, has joined the staff 
of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco, as assistant 
to Dorothy Wright Liebes, chairman 
of the decorative arts committee. 
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This distinguished lacquered Break- 
front Cabinet by Bristol master cab- 
inet makers is one of a large selection 


on display at our Showrooms. 


Constant reference to the collection of antiques 
and reproductions in Bristol’s eleven galleries 


contributes artistically and profitably to the 





accomplishments of Decorators and Architects. 








THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


al yoo 319 EAST 62nd STREET, NEW YORK 










New Headboard Bed . . Obtain- 
able In Three Headboard Shapes 


New Showroom: 305 E. 45 St., N. Y., Tel. Murray Hill 4-4120 


Authorized Simmons Agents to the Decorator Trade 
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“MIRRORS 
By FRIEDMAN” 


. a byword in the trade... 








By constantly adding new, weil 
designed pieces to their extensive 
line of mirrors, cornices, mantels, 
wall brackets and decorative acces- 
sories, Friedman Brothers main- 
tain the splendid reputation for 
quality and variety, for which they 
have been known for 35 years. 


Be sure to see this season’s 
newest, smartest designs. 

















ey 
(friedman 
| BROTHERS ‘DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. | 


305 EAST 47th STREET * NEW YORK | 
| 
CHICAGO: Charles B. Geller, 155 East Superior S:. 
BOSTON: Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street 
LOS ANGELES: Gabe B. Leavy 
860 South Los Angeles Street 














New Acquisitions at 
Metropolitan Museum 


In the Room of Recent Accessions 
are three first-rate examples of 
American furniture recently pur- 
chased by the Museum. Two have 
been on exhibition as loans since 1924, 
and the third was lent for a special 
exhibition in 1922. Each of the pieces 
represents the best of its kind, and 
each fills a void which formerly 
existed in the chronological display 
of furniture in the permanent collec- 
tion of The American Wing. 

A small easy chair is of Philadel- 
phia origin. The frame has been skill- 
fully contrived in a harmonious ar- 
rangement of curves; the compact 
proportions and vigorous lines impart 
to it a bravura typical of decorative 
art in pre-Revolutionary America. 
The supporting members are made of 
walnut, and the upper structure of 
cherry and oak is now covered with 
red damask of the eighteenth century. 
The date of the workmanship is 1750 
or a decade later, judging ~by the 
shell and volutes carved upon each 
knee above the ball-and-claw feet, fea- 
tures which also appear on many tall, 
solid-splat chairs of Queen Anne de- 
sign. Similar front supports of chairs, 
combined with square, chamfered rear 
legs, may be found on the labeled 
work of Benjamin Randolph and Wil- 
liam Savery after 1750. The forward 
placement of the cabriole legs on the 
horse-shoe-shaped seat rail is a pe- 
culiarity of easy chairs made in Phil- 
adelphia in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Thomas Hewes, 
an upholsterer in Chestnut Street, 
who advertised window curtains, easy 
chairs, and couches between 1755 and 
1767, illustrated in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette an easy chair like this, with 
wide, rolling arms, deep wings, and 
forward-standing front legs. 

A side chair, the back and seat cov- 
ered with old red damask, follows the 
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CATALOGUE 


ON REQUEST PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


tee thee 








Custom Built by MOLLA 


| 

Molla designers are always ready to create 
special sizes and special pieces for particular 
requirements. This service is possible be- 
cause all wrought iron is hand-wrought. The 

4 illustrated custom-built sofa is covered in a 

special fabric. 





a 
4 <a 





410 EAST 32 ST., NEW YORK 












NEW CATALOG 


*‘Molla Garden Furniture”’ 
will be mailed to you 
upon request. 


anc. 


| 410-416 East 32nd Street, New York, MUrray Hill 3-5874 
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Open House At 
Ally 5 Vow Sle 


SEE ASHLEY'S 
NEW INDIVIDUAL 
ROOM DISPLAY 


IN BEAUTIFULLY 
DECORATED BACK- 
GROUNDS, WE HAVE 
ARRANGED A NUMBER 
OF SPLENDID INTE- 
RIORS . - IN 18TH 
CENTURY AND MOD- 
ERN .. . THAT WILL 
SATISFY THE CRITI- 
CAL TASTE OF YOUR 
MOST DISCRIMINAT- 
ING CLIENT. 


Adley 


FURNITURE CO., INC. 


FURNITURE ®@ DECORATIONS 
29 East 32nd St. New York 


Manufacturers of Hand Tailored Living Room 
Furniture 





Fine 
Fouidl 
Mirrors 


PICTURE FRAMES 
CONSOLE SETS 
CORNICES 
HOLDBACKS 
WALL BRACKETS 


* 


cate 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM 


430 EAST 53rp ST. NEW YORK 











pattern of two chairs of Chippen- 
dale’s Director, captioned “French 
Chairs.” The exposed woodwork is 
mahogany; the carcass under the 
fabric is of pine, beech, and oak, a 
combination of woods more often seen 
in New York than elsewhere. Brackets 
in the form of pierced frets, vertical 
moldings cut into the square front 
legs, and a skirting of wood around 
the serpentine-front seat constitute 
the ornamentation. Colonial portraits 
painted in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century frequently show 
the subject sitting upon a chair of 
this type. The brass nail trimming 
and the rich color of the upholstery 
contributed decorative details wel- 
come to the painter’s composition. 
This type of chair, with its wide seat 
and solid back, promised long service 
as well as comfort and elegance be- 
cause it lacked a fragile open splat 
and a brittle top rail subject to fre- 
quent damage. 

The third acquisition is a mahog- 
any and cane window seat which has 
been frequently published. It is be- 
lieved to be from the workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe as it has many fea- 
tures identical with those of the fur- 
niture billed or labeled by the famous 
craftsman. 


Pickett’s Charge 
(Continued from page 41) 


that has never before existed cannot 
be reborn. 

England had had no classic past. 
But the members of Classic structure 
were grafted on the Gothic stem, and 
little by little pushed out of sight the 
outward forms of, the Middle Ages. 
As the need for the moat and the bas- 
tion disappeared, windows were en- 
larged and stairways brought into the 
middle of houses. Even so, there was 
much left to be desired, for as always, 
the English built from the outside in, 
not like the French, in the reverse 
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THE 
SULTANABAD PLATE 


BY 
HOVSEP PUSHMAN 


We are proud to offer the 
latest in a series of fine color 
reproductions of the work 
of this famous artist. 


In a_ specially designed 
frame, it is particularly 
suited to the 18th Century 
interior. 


FRAMED $60 LIST. TRADE DISCOUNT 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS INC. 


225 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


You ave cordially ee 











to inspect our new designs 


| nspect our new interpre- 
tations of Period and Con- 


temporary Styled. Mirrors. 
2 


ON DISPLAY ON AND 
AFTER AUGUST 10th 


Style Leaders 
Since 1858 
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order. It is not surprising therefore, 


OCCASIONAL that Pickett called for a new plan- 


ning to take into more serious con- 
sideration, “general convenience and 

F URNITURE economy of space.” Though he him- 
self would be no doubt very much sur- 
es prised to see how long it has taken 

tic reproduc- the main body of our builders to 


tions that acknowledge the necessity for such 


combine : » hi 
Lee dekten planning, there could be for him only 


and construction pleasure in considering the beauti- 


- + + yet are rea- fully dovetailed and_ interlocking 
sonably priced. : : 


cubic spatial relat’ons orig:nated by 


by +e one our great medern architects. 
the man ‘ ‘ ° 
ciel pidge we Pickett laid emphasis on the fact 


at our recently that the Classic traditicn in archi- 
enlarged show tecture, so popular in his and our own 
rooms. ° . . 

day, had arisen in a climate where 
the necessity for heating the houses 


A - L IED played no major part in the scheme 


of things. It was not remarkable that 
FURNITURE PRODUCTS CO. the Greeks should have taken no ac- 
153 E. 24th ST. NEW YORK count of chimneys. The constant and 

.| necessary introduction of them in the 
English adaptations of the Classic 
was both anachronistic and ludicrous. 
Jefferson apparently felt much the 
same way about the problem of exits 
for smoke, but he attempted to solve 
the difficulty by hiding them as far as 
possible, still under a Classic front. 
Pickett had another idea. He went to 
some trouble to prove in his book that 
it was a scientifically feasible meth- 
od:— “the better protection from 
heat and cold, through the admission 
of a stratum of air, between the sur- 
faces of the walls.” The use of hollow 
tile, and all the methods of air condi- 
tioning are but the realization of his 
untried dream. 

















French, | English and He had other ideas, much in vogue 
alian tf i » frames . . 
carried vin stock "for at present:—curves in construction 
immediate delivery. . . 

to insure “greater cleanliness, 


through the absence of dirt and mois- 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. ture which accumulate in receding an- 


i\ - gular form; * * * greater facilities 
|: Lyporters an) Hahers of “Fine “Furnture for admission of light as likewise for 


212 EAST 37th ST.. NEW YORK ventilation, through extensive use of 
glass ahd interstitial metallic form.” 
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Lighter in line and simpler in detail than our celebrated XVII 
Century Carved Oak. Very appropriate for present-day decorating 
practices. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 


Announcing 


ENGLISH RURAL 





Two rich ensembles gathered from authentic 
examples of pastoral furniture of the English 
countryside two centuries ago. Made in oak, with 
decorative touches of figured English oak, little 
carving, and a discreet use of inlay. Details 
show a William and Mary and Queen Anne 
feeling. Dining room group includes Welsh 
dresser, console buffet, credenza, console server, 
tables and chairs. For the living room, sofas, 
numerous chairs, desk, bookcase and tables. 





netier B16 si06.. ro aarios 








Hastings, Michigan—Carved Oak Galleries, Grand Rapids 




















Decorators should 5ee 
THE NEW 


ENTERPRISE 
WALL PAPERS for 1939 


We were the talk of the 
New York Wall Paper Convention 


FEATURING 30” PLASTICS AND 
GROUNDED SUNFAST WASHABLE 
20” WALLPAPERS 


Ask Your Jobber or Write Us 


ENTERPRISE WALL a MFG. CO. 

















SOUTH LANGHORNE : : PENNA. 
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FRANCES MILLER 
RUGS and TEXTILES 


created by an artist 
executed by handcraftsmen 


RUGS: 
delightful to look at — 
heaven to touch. 


WINDOW PANELS: 
hand loomed to frame a 
view—or make one. 


SHOWER CURTAINS: 
shed loveliness—and water. 


QUILTED ORGANDIES: 
for delectable bedspreads— 
and dressing tables. 


STENCILLED FABRICS: 
sumptuous satins, lyrical 
linens, titivating taffetas. 


FRANCES T. MILLER, Ine. 
24 West 55. New York 














Beautiful 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE BEDROOM 


Fine Cabinets 


Lloyd Furniture Factories, Inc. 
Decorators Furniture Corp. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 








From the nature of metal as a me- 
dium of construction, he foresaw pre- 
fabricated houses, and pointed out 
how they could be made in parts and 
shipped to distant places. 

He decried the use of iron in mi- 
tative forms, merely for the sake of 
an apparent economy. “Hence, the 
substitution of this metal, for classic 
columns of solid masonry, (as ex- 
emplified, among numerous other in- 
stances in our own metropolis, in the 
Doric columns of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, of the Quadrant, Regent Street, 
and of Carlton Terrace). “There was 
need also for a new design in orna- 
ment in harmony” with the primary 
and general principle of Architecture 
** * * * that with peculiar utility, 
should be blended peculiar beauty.” 
The ornament should emphasize the 
structural parts, “such being in strict 
conformity with that important ax- 
iom in architecture, that beauty or 
ornament should issue out of the use 
or necessity of the construction.” 

In the main, however, he entered 
an ardent plea that metal not only 
be used in construction, but admitted 
as such. Too often the effort was 
made to cover it up, to make it ap- 
pear to be something that it was not. 
Referring to a lament in the Athen- 
aeum that Vulcan was becoming the 
god of Architecture, he added that 
“judging from the nature of the at- 
tempts hitherto made in this way, it 
is pretty evident that Vulcan has had 
little or nothing to do with them: and 
that if he were again to descend upon 
the earth, he would spurn with in- 
dignation the iron founder’s imita- 
tions of the mason’s art, which have 
been presumptuously perpetrated in 
his name.” He went on to say that 
“the attribute of the god is to create, 
to develop the properties of things 
created, to cause each to fulfill its 
destined office, to express its own na- 
ture, to order, to dispose, to arrange 
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Cut Costly Service Calls 
with 
BEAD CHAIN* 


BEAD CHAIN* controls are a guarantee against 
service calls to adjust tilting controls, where the end 
pendants hang so unevenly that one is out of reach. 

BEAD CHAIN* on the proper tilting device can- 
not “creep.” BEAD CHAIN* hangs flat, does not 
soil, and will not kink nor tangle. 

Unsightly loops are avoided. By attaching BEAD 
CHAIN* to cord and tassel with our patented cord 
and chain connector the control will hang straight 
and evenly. 


BEAD CHAIN 


Mahtnene Eanes 
THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


28 Mount Grove Street Bridgeport, Connecticut 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. | Qtera be 


W pron ae MANUFACTURERS PORT ABLE 
»» PA, MANTELS 


and ACCESSORIES 
Their now located at our NEW ADDRESS 


1939 50 WEST 17th ST., N. Y. 


Collection — 











Now Offering 


No. 4017 


We make a complete line of portable 
mantels and fireplace equipment 
Complete Line displayed at 
ARTCRAFT MANTEL COMPANY, Division of 
ARTCRAFT RADIATOR ENCLOSURE COMPANY 
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RicHTeR #35 Tega 


Furniture is really little ARCHITECTURAL 
CREATIONS IN MINIATURE. Therefore, 
in the design of Furniture, good taste is 
quite as essential as in the creation of the 
building, which it is to adorn. 


A reserve stock to supply your instant 
needs, and for your special undertakings we 
are also equipped to solve your problems 
quickly. 














all things in their just position, and 
for the production of the highest 
beauty; and this, not theoretically, 
but practically,—not in imaginary, 
but in real and tangible forms—fitted 
for real and tangible uses.’ 

Looking both backwards and to the 
future, we cannot but admit that the 
name attached in derision by the 
writer in the Athenaeum and caught 
up with the gleam of the fanatic by 
Pickett, may not be far wrong. For 
Vulcan, the god of fire, can well be 
the patron of the new architecture. 
Certainly contemporary materials,— 
glass, tile, and metal are all molten, 
turned out of his furnaces. 


Entre Nous 
(Continued from page 32) 


goes helling around the low mid-town 
soda fountains and singing “The 
Face on the Tea Room Floor” in 
close harmony with the rest of the 
Sutton Place gang. There “is one 
prima donna, however, who looks like 
the Duchess of Aosta (I’d love to 
have a tin type of her seated on that 
carousel horse of Ruby Ross 
Wood’s) and whose austere manner 
makes dry ice feel like Christmas in 
Argentina by comparison. One day 
she entered the shop of a woman 
dealer of sensibility in search of an 
iron garden ornament. The dealer 
had such a thing and it was reposing 
in the yard at the back of the shop. 
In the course of Son Altesse’s prog- 
ress through the yard the proprie- 
tress’ harmless and amiable spaniel 
approached and made rollicking ad- 
vances to the visiting royalty. The 
latter was having none of it, however, 
and raising her ankle length bom- 
bazine, she delivered what, in a less 
exalted personage, we would have de- 
scribed as a vicious kick with her 
sensible boots 4 la Boston. The poor 
animal’s mistress made no audible 
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Antique Directoire Border 
White and yellow on dark red 


A large selection carried in stock of fine and exclusive wall 
papers by prominent artists. Also wall papers made to order. 


D. LORRAINE YERKES, A.I.D. 


700 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


N. Y. SHOWROOM: 515 MADISON AVE. 





* OCCASIONAL PIECES IN * 


SWEDISH MODERN 


ALSO AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 18TH CENTURY 
GROUPINGS—QUALITY OCCASIONAL PIECES, OF- 
FERING THE DECORATOR A WIDE VARIETY OF 
DESIGNS. 


ZANGERLE & PETERSON CO. 
2164 CLYBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPACE 1549 AMERICAN FURNITURE MART 





“SHELBY”. new artweave all- -purpose 


fabric—in a range of 10 decorative colors, 50 
inches wide, guaranteed sunfast—one of the 
new exclusive fall fabrics by Erbun. 

Our Cut Order Dept. is equipped to submit 
sample squares or- cuttings of our complete 


line of drapery, upholstery and curtain mate- 
rials. Write us at once. 


ERBUN FABRICS CORP. 


19 EAST 21ST ST. 
NEW YORK 
ALgonquin 4-1190-1-2 
“If It’s New - Look to Erbun” 
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The “GOULD” 


ILBEAM CURTAIN RAIL 


The self-forming flexible rail that can be 
bent by hand without kinking or distort- 
ing—made of aluminum alloy to retain 
original color—rustproof. Carriers have 
roomy loops for cords, avoiding friction in 
action. 


e GOULD-MERSEREAU'S line of curtain 
and drapery hardware includes designs for 
all periods of decoration—a comprehensive 
display of accessories in metal, glass, mirror 
glass and chromium that has long filled the 
needs of the decorative trade. We invite your 
inquiries or visits to our convenient showrooms. 


The Gould. Merserea. Co; Inc. 


189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


FACTORY—L. 1. City BOSTON—!9 Columbia St. 











All types of Expert 


Dry Cleaning for 


/ a o0- ee DI -Toked dea toh ae 


MME. M. MOUTENOT 


French Cleaner 


39 East 47th St. NEW YORK-—VO---5-1152 





GLASS CURTAINING 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
ALSO LACE CURTAINS 
Sy & PANELS 
E. C. CARTER & SON 
49 EAST 53rd ST., = YORK 


420 poo St i801 H —~ Bid 

oyiston St. eywo eo 
LOS ANGELES vy : 
816 S. Figueroa St. 








PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Wainut St. 
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comment on the action and Madame 
la Decoratrice does not know until 
this moment that the kick cost her 
twenty bucks tacked on to the price 
of her garden ornament as a sort of 
luxury tax. 


Mausie Mural-Paintings 
(Continued from page 43) 


through the floor, the palms of the 
hands, the backbone and so on. 

I myself get sound through my 
bones, teeth, skin and hair. I have 
often noticed dogs raise their hair 
in an effort I believe to register vibra- 
tions they may not distinctly hear, 
similarly as one may get sound vibra- 
tions through the air or through the 
ground before the ears can detect 
them. 

With most people the senses of 
smell and taste are correlated. You 
smell coffee and the smell immediately 
recalls the taste of it. With most 
people the sense of sight and touch 
are also correlated. Instinctively 
when one sees a piece of material, a 
flower, a head of beautiful hair, one’s 
hand reaches out. Children especially 
like to touch the things they love; for 
through our fingers, as with our eyes, 
we find the road to esthetic emotion. 
Through our senses we are stirred. 
The French “Gourmet” (not the 
Gourmand, kindly note) is in a 
minor way esthetically stirred by a 
glass of rare wine or a finely pre- 
pared dish. Thus the French have 
elevated cooking to an Art. 

All the arts are interrelated for 
us in proportion to the correlation 
of our senses. With some people the 
senses of sight and hearing are cor- 
related. Thus nature may stir the 
musician to compose, as the play of 
water so often stirred Debussy. 
Music again may inspire by the stir- 
ring of esthetic emotion, and how 
much by material sense correlation 
such as the coffee taste-smell? With a 
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growing number of people, the senses x 
of sight and hearing are becoming 
interrelated. I myself have actually 
seen music with my physical eyes. At Mannie Edwards Hewin 
such times I cease to hear and actual- 
ly see moving colour-forms produc- 
ed by the music vibrations. In nature 
the Northern Lights are the nearest |. 
analogy I can think of. PHOTOGRAPHER 
; Although only a few people have 
the faculty of actually seeing sound, for the 
quite a number of people have the 
, sense of hearing os chveidal with DECORATIVE 
: the mind as to evoke patterns and 
; colours in the mind’s eye, somewhat ARTS & TRADES 
similar to the manner in which by 
reading the description of places or 
e people the mind’s eye visualizes im- 
t ages although apparently nothing 
more than letters arranged into 
f words and sentences are on the paper. VAnGeneLS 8-0600 
u There is a growing interest in ab- 
y stract art both in this country and s36 Fifth Ave, New York 
t abroad: and painting music is one * 
h of the most satisfying forms of ab- 
ly stract art that I know of for the 
a artist and perhaps the most easily an * 
5 comprehended by the public. Upholstery 
ly Drapery & 
a Quality and the Consumer oy sad 
my Re PO See eee READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
d. be quickly applied ; and by which they SAREE Dee Sle 
he may recognize it in furniture a d- ivisd’ sek demote” tenet. pus Mae 
a 3 Ss rea P Pp » P . 
a ily as most of them can in clothes. a Ga te ae 
a This measure of quality must nec- S. KRAVET & SONS, INC. 
re- essarily include the three essentials of 86 EAST Sin SER yw ee 
ive | good furniture: design, construction 
and finish. Of the first, major impor- 
on | that a piece may be copied from an | EXQUISITE CRYSTAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 
he | original Chippendale, but in whether pore n gg eon A comten amit ieee poor 
or- or not the execution is worthy. A TABLE LAMPS AND FLOOR LAMPS 
the demonstration of particularly good Complete Showing of Modern Lighting Fixtures 
of form in the lines of a chair, a choice . é 
sy. | detail of leaf carving that has been Charles J. Weinstein & Co., Jue. 
‘ir- | modelled into life, or an example of IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
ow | fine turning, will often do more to- Bistinctibe Lighting Lffect= 
ion § wards awakening the consumer to the 2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
ha § general beauty of the piece than any 
67 
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What Do You Want? 


a partner 

a Salesman 
Capital 
position 


a workman or esti- 
mator 


@ An advertisement in our Special Notice 
column will bring you to the attention of 
those you seek. All such notices are con- 
fidential except as advised otherwise. 


The INTERIOR DECORATOR 


373 Fourth Ave. New York City 











F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


KENWOOD 
SIEVE CLOTHS 














IF YOU NEED BOOKS ON ANY 
DECORATIVE SUBJECT OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT CAN AS- 
SIST YOU. WRITE US. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 
373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 











detailed dissertation on the history of 
its design. 

The same is true of construction. 
Three or four hallmarks of quality 
which are always present in good fur- 
niture are easily remembered by the 
lay person and can serve to indicate 
the character of the complete work. 
Well fitted drawers, properly dove- 
tailed, moving smoothly in solidly 
framed compartments; and muntin 
doors, in which each pane of glass is 
puttied into its own frame, are visible 
indications of construction that have 
more appeal than discourse on the 
hidden, though perhaps even more im- 
portant features. As choice woods are 
usually heavy, weight in a small piece 
of furniture appeals to a customer’s 
desire for a readily apparent indica- 
tion of quality. 

Women quite naturally recognize 
texture and will readily appreciate 
the “texture” of good fin‘shes. Hard, 
coated finishes tend to destroy the 
natural texture of the wood, to rob 
it of its tendency to absorb light and 
to substitute a harsh glare for the 
soft background and gentle shades of 
coloring typical of the best finishes. A 
good finish shows th: craftsman’s 
proper regard for, and his under- 
standing of, the fibrous texture of 
wood, and will add to its inherent 
beauty. 

The few points mentioned here may 
seem to be a pitifully small part of 
the story of furniture making, and 
they are. But it is fairly safe to con- 
clude that the manufacturer who in- 
corporates all of them into his prod- 
uct has adhered to all the principles 
of sound practice, His ability to 
carry out these details is determined 
by his use of superior materials, fash- 
ioned by the skillful hands of select 
craftsmen. 

Having given Mrs. America a yard- 
stick for quality however does not 
give her the assurance that she will 
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The Interior Decorator 


buy wisely and well. It is to the In- 
terior Decorator that she must turn 
for professional aid in making a se- 
lection that will enhance both the fur- 
niture and the room in which it is 
placed. The Decorator must be ad- 
visor, counsellor and friend to the cli- 
ent who in turn must have confidence 
in him as such. 

It has been said that we, in the 
home furnishings industry, are privi- 
leged to help shape the homes of the 
nation and indirectly the coming gen- 
eration being reared in those homes. 
Continued cooperation between the 
various divisions of the industry and 
the decorative profession will help us 
achieve this end. We can make Amer- 
ica conscious of the fact that it is the 
inside of the house that makes the 
home and that quality products, 
properly assembled, are mandatory. 
What are our chances of success? 
For that I refer you to A. B. Olcott 
who declared that—‘“a work of real 
merit finds favor at last”. 
All illustrations courtesy 

Manor House. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP 
WANTED, POSITION WANTED, 5c a 
word, minimum charge $1.00; FOR RENT, 
10c a word, minimum charge $3.00. FOR 
SALE, or BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, 10c a word, minimum $5.00. Adver- 
tisement set in ALL COPITAL LETTERS, 
double above rates)5 BOXED ADVERTIS- 
ING, $10.00 per inch. $17.50 two inches. 
Classified advertisements payable in advance. 


POSITION WANTED—by Interior Decorator. 
A man with smart appearance, pleasing per- 
sonality, fully trained and experienced. Outstand- 
ing references. Address “115” care of INTERIOR 
DECORATOR. 


DRAPERY WORKROOM MANAGER—Desires 
to open a high class custom drapery workroom, 
on a percentage or profit sharing basis for a 
prominent decorating or furniture house. Three 
years’ experience in New York City, and twelve 
years as manager for important decorating firm 
im the Middlewest. Address ‘116’, care of IN- 
TERIOR DECORATOR. 


POSITION DESIRED—Attractive young wom- 

an, 31, with art and business training and experi- 
ence, seeks opportunity as assistant decorator, 
secretary and bookkeeper with furniture or decorat- 
ing shop. Eastern city preferred. Address “117’’, 
care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 








MEYER THREADS 


The World’s Best 


For UPHOLSTERY, SHADES, 
DRAPERIES and CARPETS. 


All sizes and colors. 
Spools, Tubes and Cones. 


MERCERIZED 
THREADS 


SOFT AND 
GLACE FINISH 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“Samples Sent Free” 























FAVORED .. because of their 


distinctive texture appeal 


ASTRAKHAN 
RUGS 


A variety of attractive weaves 
in a large selection of colors. 
Write for price list 


SULLIVAN CARPET CO. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
or see your wholesale carpet dealer 
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The role of the “trade workshop” in successful interior decoration 


must not be lightly considered. Good designing too often suffers 





when it has reached the stage of actual execution through the lack of 


efficiency on the part of those in charge of the mechanics. 


It is important that skilful and understanding craftsmanship enters 
into the completion of any interior furnishings for complete satis- 
faction. There is nothing more disconcerting for the interior decorator 
than to have designs carefully planned and the decorative elements 


meticulously selected only to have the final results unacceptable through 





the lack of ability or experience on part of those who execute the work. 





For this reason the workshops are of vital importance to the deco- 


rators’ business and their choice should receive careful consideration. 
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@ Ssute "covenina @ Draperies - Curtains - Furniture 
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TO THE TRACE 


FELDMAN BROS. = EAST 63RD STREET 


198 EAST S8TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TEL. WICKERSHAM 2-5540-1 














TELEPHONE REGENT 4-6507 
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